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•  Trends  and  Issues 


Stroa^  wTathfal  voices  are  aeeded  to  pro¬ 
test  cx>ngressional  investigations  of  education,  accord¬ 
ing  to  CIO  secretary-treasiurer  James  B.  Carey.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  educators,  he  said:  “I  cannot  believe  they  are 
in  retreat,  that  they  have  been  terrorized,  that  they 
lu-e  willing  to  let  others  wage  the  brunt  of  their 
battle  for  them.” 

^^Kaow-aothiagism”  accoaats  for  many  attacks 
on  UN,  says  Karl  Bigelow,  Columbia  U.  professor.  He 
told  students  from  13  states  meeting  at  the  fifth 
annual  Forum  on  Democracy  at  Columbia  that  the 
“current  rash  of  attacks”  on  the  UN  was  stirred  Iw 
groundless  fears.  “It  is  silly  to  suppose  that  UNESCO 
is  doing  anything  inimical  to  the  national  interest  of 
member  states,”  be  said. 

Pressure  from  tke  left  is  being  felt  in  Chicago 
schools.  The  Sun-Times  claims  schools  are  sufFering 
because  of  critics  who  succeeded  in  having  textbooks 
banned  and  kept  students  from  entering  a  nation¬ 
wide  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  UN.  Target  of 
the  attack  is  Supt.  Herold  C.  Hunt.  He  has,  the 
paper  claims,  adopted  a  policy  of  appeasing  pressure 
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groups  made  up  of  “misguided  zealots”  and  “outright 
crackpots.”  Civic-mind^  organizations  are  joining 
the  paper’s  fight  to  free  Chicago  schools  from  extreme 
rightist  influences. 

In  an  unrelated  event.  Dr.  Hunt  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  Charles  William  Eliot  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  at  Harvard  next  fall.  He  will 
work  on  the  new  “administration  in  action”  pro^am 
for  the  doctorate  in  education,  where  field  work  re¬ 
places  a  thesis. 

Teachers  must  educate  each  other  in  order 
to  pass  on  to  students  broad  education  that  is  needed 
today.  Speaking  at  the  National  Conference  on  Hi^- 
er  Education  in  Chicago,  William  S.  Carlson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  U.  of  New  York,  said  American  uni¬ 
versities  are  suffering  from  “hardening  of  the  cate¬ 
gories.”  So  harden^  have  the  categories  become, 
that  a  man  in  one  basic  science  cannot  communicate 
with  a  man  in  another  basic  science.  Needed:  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  liberal  arts  who  take  the  world  as  it  comes, 
illuminate  it  for  the  student;  teachers  in  the  special¬ 
ized  professions  who  bring  to  the  liberal  arts  quabties 
of  “exactitude,  precision,  critical  skepticism,  and 
emancipating  doubt.” 


•  Administration 

Whittling  at  1J.S.  nfflce  nf  edneatlnn  funds 
is  an  easy  way  for  congressmen  to  show  interest  in 
economy  and  nostflity  to  “big  government.” 

Example  1:  Request  for  $24,000,000  to  aid  feder¬ 
ally-affected  school  districts  was  denied  tn  toto  by  a 
House  subcommittee  on  appropriations  under  Rep. 
Busbey  (R.-Ill.).  On  the  House  floor.  Rep.  Fogarty 
( D.-R.I. )  and  Rep.  Scrivener  ( R.-Kans. )  succeeded  in 
getting  $20,500,000  restored. 

In  subcommittee  hearings.  Rep.  Busbey  said  his 
district  in  Chicago  “is  probably  as  badly  affected  by 
Federal  defense  activities  as  any  district  in  the  U.S., 
but  under  the  law  we  cannot  get  a  dime  under  this 
pro»am.”  Earlier  he  had  said,  “Why  should  the 
Federal  Government  give  any  area  like  that  a  dime?” 
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Example  2:  $259,000  needed  to  operate  Veterans 
Education  Services  Division  of  Office  of  Education 
was  denied  the  same  subcommittee.  Korean  G.  I. 
Bill  “required*  Office  to  review  accrediting  and  educa¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  states  and  VA,  specifically 
without  authority  to  do  anything  but  give  advice. 

But  the  Appropriations  Committee  said:  “If  the 
Act  provided  that  the  Office  perform  this  function  the 
request  for  funds  would  not  be  quite  so  amazing. 
But  the  Act  does  not  so  provide  nor  does  either  the 
House  or  Senate  committee’s  report  on  the  bill  indi¬ 
cate  that  it  was  their  intention  that  this  function 
be  performed  by  the  Office  of  Education.” 

This  was  in  the  face  of  repeated  rebuttal  by  Rep. 
Teague  (D.-Tex.),  whose  investigation  of  waste  in 
WW-II  G.  I.  Bill  education  expenditures  had  been 
responsible  for  this  provision  of  the  Korean  G.  I.  Bill. 
Further,  Counsel  for  VA,  Office  of  Education,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  Controller-General  had  all  agreed 
last  August  that  the  law  required  the  OfBce  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  seiAace. 

The  House,  and  later  the  Senate,  refused  to  grant 
the  $259,000.  (The  bill  is  now  in  conference.)  As  a 
result,  the  Office  of  Education  has  sent  “reduction  in 
personnel”  notices  to  all  43  members  of  the  Division, 
and  has  to  recover  $106,000  already  spent  under 
authorization  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  To  do 
this,  50  other  employees  have  been  given  notice.  All 
travel  and  new  publications  have  been  frozen,  and 
several  conferences  cancelled. 

Commented  Army  Times  Vet-Letter  of  Feb.  27: 

“In  killing  $259,000  appropriation  to  police  Korean 
C.  I.  Bill  education  and  training  program,  House  .  .  . 
in  effect  .  .  .  licensed  VA  to  continue  use  and  wastage 
of  funds  such  as  those  discovered  over  two-year  period 
by  House  Select  (Teague)  Committee  at  cost  of  some 
$150,000  .  .  .  decided  that  $259,000  in  hand  is  worth 
more  than  hundreds  of  millions  savings  in  the  bush.” 

Comments  from  other  interested  bystand¬ 
ers  in  private  conversation:  “Rep.  Busbey 
is  sensitive  to  pressure  from  the  Legion  and 
other  veterans’  organizations.”  .  .  .  “This 
represents  a  drive  by  the  VA  to  regain 
complete  control  of  veterans  education.” 

.  .  .  “The  Office  of  Education  had  one  rep¬ 
resentative  for  tnis  program  in  Atlanta. 

The  VA  people  are  talking  about  19  there.” 

.  .  .  “Some  people  are  determined  to  block 
any  Federal  leadership  for  education.”  .  .  . 
“There  are  congressmen  who  would  like  to 
see  the  Office  cut  back  to  7  or  8  people 
whose  sole  job  is  to  get  out  one  statistical 
volume  a  year.” 

Travel  allowances  for  the  Office  of  Education 
may  be  next  to  feel  the  economy  axe.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  directed  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  to  submit  a  list  of  all  meetings 
attended  by  3  or  more  employees  dming  1952,  with 
the  cost  for  each,  and  a  list  of  employees  whose  travel 
expense  amounted  to  more  than  $1,000  with  the  cost 
and  purpose  of  each  trip. 


TEXTBOOK  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS  . . . 

“The  sale  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  texts  in 
1951,  as  reported  by  fifty-three  textbook  publishers  (88 
per  cent  or  the  industry),  aggregated  $141,550,000  — 
$2,450,000  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  $89,950,000 
more  than  in  1939.  Liquor  sales  in  1951,  a  statistic  the 
text  industry  is  fond  of  comparing  itself  with,  came  to 
$2,789,000,000.  About  half  a  century  ago,  in  1897,  text 
sales  amounted  to  $7,400,000;  liquor  that  year  came  to 
$289,000,000.  Boxed  cigars  sales,  however,  ran  behind 
texts,  with  an  even  $7,000,000.”  —Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  Nfar.  7. 


Industry’s  teekniqnes  suit  education  to  only 
a  limited  extent.  Thus  concluded  Minneapolis’  Com¬ 
mission  on  Democracy  at  a  recent  workshop  dinner 
meeting.  Deciding  to  explore  industry’s  suggestions 
in  the  field  of  personnel  relations,  the  Commission 
invited  a  local  manufacturer  to  speak  on  personnel 
problems.  Discussion  groups  meeting  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  speech  pointed  up  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  industry  and  education,  believed  relating  in¬ 
dustrial  practices  to  education  would  be  a  difficult 
job.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  some  personnel 
practices  could  be  used  to  advantage  by  schools  as 
well  as  industry. 

To  recruit  top  admiuistrators,  the  school 
system  of  Schnectady,  N.  Y.,  has  a  new  plan  under¬ 
way.  Members  of  the  staff  are  encouraged  to  make 
known  their  ambitions  to  become  school  administra¬ 
tors.  These  people  are  then  carefully  studied  by  a 
committee  headed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Those  who  measure  up  are  given  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  administrative  duties.  According  to  March 
School  Executive,  administrative  openings  in  the 
school  system  are  filled  from  top-notch  graduates  of 
this  development  program. 

Texas,  too,  is  taking  action  in  recruiting  adminis¬ 
trators.  Young  Texas  teachers  whose  superintendents 
tag  them  “most  likely  to  succeed  as  administrators” 
will  receive  an  extra  boost  at  U.  of  Texas  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Work  fellowships  of  $150  each  are  being  awarded 
to  30  teachers  who  will  take  a  12-week  course  in 
school  administration  during  the  University  summer 
session. 


MORE  THAN  LIP  SERVICE  .  .  . 

“Everyone  in  America  who  goes  to  school  memorizes  cer¬ 
tain  phrases  like  ‘equal  justice  for  all,’  ‘one  nation  indi- 
visibfc,’  and  yet  he  may  never  learn  to  understand 
them,  to  live  them,  to  give  them  anything  more  than 
lip  service.  It  isn't  until  we  make  those  patriotic  phras¬ 
es  a  part  of  our  experience  —  until,  for  example,  we  ac¬ 
tually  help  to  achieve  equal  justice  through  equal  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  in  our  own  home  community  —  that 
we  really  learn  the  meaning  of  those  words.”  —Benson 
Ford,  vice-president.  Ford  Motor  Company. 
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Trustees  should  pool  their  knowledge,  not 

uard  their  trusts  as  “some  pseudo  secret.”  Speaking 
efore  the  Secondary  Education  Board,  a  national 
association  of  350  independent  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  John  F.  Gummere  urged  that  teachers 
he  allowed  to  attend  meetings  of  trustees,  be  called 
upon  when  new  heads  of  institutions  are  being  ap¬ 
pointed.  Too  often,  he  said,  “the  new  head  appears 
out  of  the  mists  of  secrecy.” 

Dr.  Gummere,  who  is  headmaster  of  William  Penn 
Charter  School  in  Philadelphia,  asked  that  trustees 
of  schools  and  colleges  form  a  group  for  study  of 
joint  problems  based  on  the  understanding  that  what 
helps  one,  helps  another.  He  pointed  out  that  this 
plan  works  successfully  in  England. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“What’s  New  in  Testing?”  by  John  E.  Dobbin,  Cooperative 
Test  Div.,  Educational  Testing  Service.  Educational  Trend, 
No.  352.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Pub&ations,  100  Garfield  Ace.,  New 
London,  Conn.  20c.  (Emerging  patterns  in  evaluating  pupil 
progress  in  the  schools.) 

Promotion  and  Appraisal  Procedures  in  City  School  Systems, 
1950-51.  Circ.  No.  2,  1953,  NEA  Educational  Research  Serv¬ 
ice,  1201  16th  St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  28p.  $1.  (Detailed  re¬ 
plies  in  tabular  form  from  school  systems  in  cities  over  30,000 
in  population.) 

Education  Directory,  1952-53,  Part  2:  Counties  and  Cities. 
Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
9 Ip.  25c. 

Human  Relations  Education.  Board  of  Education,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  19p.  Illustrated.  (Report  of  a  program  of  educa¬ 
tion  "for  aU  the  children  of  aU  the  people.") 

Freedom  and  Public  Education,  Ernest  O.  Melby  and  Morton 
Puner,  ed.  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  Inc.,  105  W.  40th  St.,  N.Y. 
18.  314p.  $4.  (Ways  to  overcome  attacks  on  the  public  schools 
by  30  leaders  in  education,  government,  and  community  life. 
Some  contributors:  Henry  Steele  Commager,  William  Heard 
Kilpatrick,  Earl  J,  McGrath,  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  James  Conant.  Mostly  reprints.) 


•  Profegsional  Relations 


Summer  nessious  are  a  sellout  all  over  the 
U.S.  March  issue  of  Scholastic  Teacher  carries  the 
sixth  annual  Summer  Study  Directory  listing  informa¬ 
tion  about  581  summer  schools  in  this  country,  124 
abroad.  America’s  schools  average  260  coiurses,  work¬ 
shops,  and  conferences  per  session,  with  some  institu¬ 
tions  scheduling  more  than  1000.  Tuition  ranges  from 
$20  per  credit  point  to  as  little  as  $15  total  for  a  full 
six-weeks’  program.  Board  and  room  for  eight  weeks 
at  one  university  costs  between  $225  and  $265.  At 
another,  $77  covers  food  and  housing  for  a  month. 

Summer  workshops  on  teaching  family  financial 
security  have  attracted  330  high  school  teachers  and 
other  educators.  These  workshops  grew  out  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  at  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania  four  years  ago. 
Now,  Connecticut,  Denver,  Miami,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
\ania.  Southern  Methodist,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 
universities  offer  this  graduate-level  work. 

At  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  students  will  combine  edu¬ 
cation  with  recreation  as  they  attend  some  of  the  26 
courses  and  workshops  offered  in  this  summer  culture 


center  by  Syracuse  U.  Credit  in  these  courses  may 
be  applied  to  either  graduate  or  undergraduate  de¬ 
grees. 

Teachers  who  want  discoants  on  books,  con¬ 
cert  and  movie  tickets,  vacations,  and  appliances  such 
as  television  and  radio  sets  will  do  well  to  investigate 
the  Cultural  Services  Club.  A  charter  membership 
fee  costs  $1  for  one  year.  'This  entitles  the  member 
to  discounts  up  to  40?  on  services  and  merchandise.  A 
monthly  bulletin  informs  members  of  latest  releases. 
Book  lovers,  especially,  will  find  the  25?  discoimt  a 
money-saver. 

Write  Cultural  Services  Club,  Inc.,  516  5th  Ave., 
N.  Y.  36. 

Chance  to  earn  college  credit  while  improving 
their  school  svstem  is  now  offered  to  teachers  in 
Indianapolis  schools.  “Problems”  seminars  have  been 
set  up  jointly  by  the  public  schools  and  five  Indiana 
teacher-training  colleges  and  universities.  Seminars 
meet  two  and  one-half  hours  a  week  for  eighteen 
weeks,  are  devoted  to  practical  problems  in  the  school 
system.  They  are  staffed  by  a  professor  from  one  of 
the  participating  universities  and  a  member  of  the 
public  schools  instructional  staff.  Three  hours  of 
graduate  college  credit  in  one  of  the  five  universities 
is  earned. 

A  group  of  70  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  enrolled  this  semester  to  draft  an  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  course  of  study  for  Indianapolis;  make  a 
general  study  of  curriculum  development;  study  prob¬ 
lems  of  educational  leadership. 

Since  the  problems  are  actual,  not  theoretical,  the 
teachers’  work  will  eventually  result  in  changes  in 
the  school  system. 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Before  stadying  a  foreiga  laagaage,  the 

student  must  be  properly  introduced  to  difficulties  the 
work  will  present.  He  must  understand  that  studying 
language  is  a  complex  business;  that  one  or  two  years 
of  it  will  not  bring  fluency.  Only  if  he  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  at  it  after  he  finishes  school,  says  Elena 
Lanzani,  can  the  student  be  promised  real  proficiency. 
Miss  Lanzani,  an  exchange  teacher  from  Spain,  states 
her  views  in  a  recent  Colorado  School  Journal. 

Emphasis  on  **sonnd”  modern  methods  does 
not  always  take  the  teacher  into  account.  It  is  not 
true,  insists  Leonore  M.  Martin,  that  all  new  pro¬ 
cedures  function  equally  well  for  all  teachers  or  that 
they  should  be  adopted  by  all  teachers.  She  points 
out  that  “teachers,  too,  have  individual  differences.” 

Certain  teaching  techniques  require  certain  apti¬ 
tudes.  Many  teachers  simply  do  not  have  qualities 
equal  to  leaders  in  the  field  who  develop  new  methods. 
In  this  case,  the  teacher  may  do  more  harm  than  good 
in  attempting  a  complete  revolution.  Miss  Martin’s 
suggestion:  let  the  teacher  keep  awake  to  changes  in 
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method;  always,  however,  analyzing  his  own  possibili¬ 
ties  for  being  successful  with  the  new  techniques. 

Article  appears  in  a  recent  Clearing  House. 

^‘Wherever  scieHee  is  it  must  be  taught 

by  men  with  a  basic  grasp  of  all  its  phases,  including 
a  knowledge  of  what  goes  on  at  the  present  frontier.* 
These  are  Qie  words  of  Henry  Margenau,  professor  of 
physics  and  natural  history  at  Yale,  in  a  plea  for  closer 
liasion  between  educator  and  scientist.  Educators, 
he  insists,  must  realize  that  pedagogical  skill  cannot 
oflFset  lack  of  training  in  the  sciences;  scientists  must 
remember  that  familiarity  with  subject  matter  does 
not  of  itself  make  a  good  teacher.  He  continues: 

“I  should  like  to  see  the  day  when  the  distinction 
between  the  educator  and  the  scientist  fades  away, 
both  administratively  and  in  the  attitude  of  these 
professions,  when  students  who  prepare  themselves 
for  a  teaching  career  will  be  taught  science  by  men 
actively  engaged  in  research,  and  when  Ph.  D’s  in 
physics  or  chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  courses 
in  pedagogy,  psychology  (and  perhaps  public  speak¬ 
ing)  before  they  can  be  candidates  for  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  in  our  colleges." 

Pkaaies  for  beginners?  Mudi-debated  subject 
of  teaching  reading  phonetically  to  first-graders  gains 
new  impetus  from  the  work  of  four  Macon  (Ga.) 
teachers.  After  reading  about  outstanding  success 
achieved  with  the  Sloop  method,  Thelma  Garrett, 
Edith  Sewell,  Margaret  I^mb,  and  Lavelle  Rainwater 
decided  to  introduce  phonics  to  first-graders  at  the 
readiness  level. 

Vowel  sounds  were  taught  first  as  the  quickest 
method  to  independent  sounding  of  words.  Audio¬ 
readiness  was  stressed,  with  sounds  presented  in  a 
word  and  story  situation.  As  soon  as  the  vowel  sounds 
were  learned,  the  teachers  introduced  consonants 
with  a  listening  and  sounding  exercise.  Blends  and 
syllabication  were  introduced  gradually. 

The  first  reading  was  done  with  material  which  the 
pupils  could  read  independently.  Later,  the  few 
words  that  had  to  be  learned  oy  sight  were  intro¬ 
duced.  Since  the  pupils  are  not  restricted  to  controlled 
vocabularies,  regular  readers  and  supplementary 
materials  can  be  used  without  regard  to  series. 

Children  and  parents  are  both  pleased  with  the 
results.  Pupils  now  have  a  reading  tool  which  has 
been  omitt^  in  the  past  and,  the  teachers  believe, 
will  thus  not  be  so  likely  to  undergo  a  “breaking- 
down”  period  in  reading  in  upper  elementary  grades 
and  junior  high  school.  Because  the  pupil  is  first 
taught  to  listen,  other  subjects  are  easier  to  teach. 
Comprehension  ability  is  higher  than  that  achieved 
with  other  systems. 

Evea  advameetl  readers  staariile  when  asked 
to  unravel  the  lan^age  of  poetry.  Yet,  reading  at 
this  adult  level  is  the  challenge  they  need  most.  To 
solve  this  problem,  Rosemary  S.  Donahue  introduced 
a  class  of  junior  high  school  boys  to  poetry’s  “hidden” 
meanings  by  using  current  cartoons.  Result:  students 
learned  how  to  read  for  implied  meanings. 


Problem  was  to  make  pupils  analyze  why  they 
laughed  at  the  cartoons.  Frequently,  the  real  humor 
lay  in  something  that  was  not  expressed  in  words  at 
all  —  as,  for  example,  when  the  cartoon  bore  no  cap¬ 
tion.  Students  soon  recognized  that  what  is  not  said 
is  often  the  most  important  point. 

From  cartoons,  the  class  progressed  to  short  stories 
and  short  plays  that  required  inferential  reading.  It 
was  an  easy  step  from  me  plays  to  poetry.  Reading 
skills  had  developed  so  well  that  students  actually 
enjoyed  "getting  the  point”  of  diflBcult  poems. 

For  full  details  of  Miss  Donahue’s  method,  see 
March  English  Journal. 


•  Curriculum 


Practical  help  for  core  earricalam  teachers 
has  been  prepar^  by  Lucile  L.  Lurry,  supervisor  of 
secondary  education.  Prince  George’s  County,  Md. 
Especially  useful  for  the  beginning  teacher,  the  Hand¬ 
book  for  Core  Teachers  is  clear  and  specific,  furnishes 
a  good  guide  to  materials  for  resource  units.  Order 
from  Board  of  Education  of  Prince  George’s  County, 
Upper  Marlboro,  Md.  $1.  Several  good  resource 
units  for  seventh,  eighth,  and  eleventn  grades  also 
available. 

Supplement  based  on  experience  of  the  past  two 
years  with  core  curriculum  will  be  published  April  15. 

Baby  sitters  aecd  traiaiag,  according  to  New 
York  City’s  board  of  education.  Most  teen-agers,  the 
board  states,  do  not  understand  the  legal  requirements 
of  their  jobs,  need  more  training  in  the  care  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Proposed:  such  training  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum  in  such  courses  as  family  living, 
home  economics,  and  nursing. 


Variety  ia  the  art  earricalam  is  an  essential. 
The  old  concept  of  long  weeks  of  watercolor,  per¬ 
spective  drawing,  still-lire  drawing,  and  leathercraft 
has  given  way  to  the  flexible  curriculum  of  today. 
Students  can  now  experiment  with  jewelry,  scratch- 
board,  silk  screen,  paper,  wood  and  stone  sculpture, 
oils,  stabiles,  mobiles,  finger  weaving,  textile  painting. 

Such  is  the  case  in  Antioch,  Calif.,  schools.  If  a 
student  presents  a  good  design  for  a  mobile,  he  is 
encouraged  to  go  to  the  metal  shop  and  construct  it. 
If  a  student  wishes  to  design  textiles,  she  is  urged  to 
print  her  design,  then  go  to  the  sewing  room  to  create 
an  original  dress  or  sldrt. 

Antioch  schools  believe  that  as  the  teacher  is  en¬ 
couraging  every  student  to  express  himself  he  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  variety. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Africa,”  Edwina  B.  Vine.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  121,  School 
of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  35c.  (Good  resource 
unit.) 

Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  7,  1953.  Arlington  County  Public 
Schools,  Arlin^on,  Va.  (Report  of  program  for  help  to  bright 
and  gifted  children.) 
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•  Guidunee 


Schools  welcome  the  pubUcation  as  a  guide  to  sound 
job  opportunities  for  graduates. 


Jobs  for  seniors:  Free  copies  of  a  120-page  book 
called  Decision  were  given  to  6,000  Cincinnati  high 
school  graduates  recently  to  help  them  in  job  hunting. 
Volume  contains  details  rundown  of  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  forerunner  of  a  dozen  others 
to  be  published  in  major  cities  throughout  the  country. 

Decision  aims  at  eliminating  time  wasted  between 
personnel  people  and  uninformed  job-seeking  teen¬ 
agers,  according  to  Oliver  P.  Bardes,  originator  of  the 
idea.  Companies  buy  pages  in  the  book,  explain  job 
openings  and  company  benefits  to  potential  employees. 


Findlag  the  facts  oa  jobs  is  not  always  easy. 
Hiring  requirements  fluctuate;  special  demands  can 
upset  the  whole  occupational  picture.  In  addition, 
most  occupational  possibilities  are  outside  the  work 
experience  of  the  counselor  himself.  It  is  important 
that  the  counselor  make  full  use  of  occupational  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  available. 


I 


Selecting  the  right  materials  becomes  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  die  counselor.  To  help  him  in  this  task, 
Michigan’s  Guidance  Services  Newsletter  ofiFers  twelve 


PRINCIPALS  THINK  ABOUT  YOUTH: 


Remarks  from  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals  convention,  Los  Angeles,  Feb.  21-25. 


“Pupik  must  learn  to  be  good  citi¬ 
zens  through  experience.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  students  should  be  allowed 
to  ‘take  the  controls’  in  managing 
student  affairs  when  they  are  ready 
and  capable  of  so  doing;  that  pupiu 
who  are  busy  developing  school  pro¬ 
jects  will  work  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  and  in  their  pride  of  accom¬ 
plishment  be  unwilling  to  commit 
acts  which  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
spirit  of  the  school  or  destructive  to 
the  physical  plant.”  —Odina  B.  Olson, 
Assistant  Principal,  University  High 
School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


"The  modem  school  system  should 
incorporate  in  its  promm  provision 
for  students  in  all  hi^  school  units 
to  live  together  harmoniously  when 
they  are  engaged  in  inter-school'  ac¬ 
tivities.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  systems  where  neither  the  time 
nor  the  effort  is  expended  on  a  pre¬ 
ventive  program  against  demoralizing 
rivalries,  much  less  on  a  constructive 
effort  to  develop  oneness  of  spirit.”— 
M,  M.  Black,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


cs,  overstimulated  by  radio,  television 
and  a  too-often  lurid  press,  the  youth 
of  today  in  their  unfrenzied  moments 
desperately  want  someone  who  will 
sympathize  and  understand.  'The  chal¬ 
lenge  is  oius  to  take  the  initiative  in 
reaching  across  the  chasm.  — /.  G. 
Umstattd,  Professor  of  Education, 
Austin,  Tex. 


“The  very  real  inequalities  of  op- 
artunity  that  do  exist  have  been 


"Each  group  that  criticizi'S  the 
school  does  so  in  terms  of  its  expec¬ 
tations  of  secondary  education  — 
knowledge,  skill,  rehdon,  manners, 
discipline,  prestige,  college  success,  or 
training  to  secure  and  retain  a  job. 
We  need  greatly  to  assess  the  success 
of  secondary  education  with  all  our 
youth,  for  until  we  can  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  all  of  them,  we  cannot  jus¬ 
tify  a  universal  compulsory  system  of 
secondary  education.  Lacking  ade¬ 
quate  data,  then,  we,  as  others,  must 
resort  to  evaluation  based  upon  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation.”  — Paul 
l^onard.  President,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


"Bom  to  a  world  at  war,  living  in 
an  era  of  chan^ng  mores  and  values, 
looking  forward  to  nothing  more  cer¬ 
tain  than  service  in  the  Anned  Forc- 


ridiculous  situation  whereby  some  of 
our  teachers,  holding  elementary  certi¬ 
ficates,  are  legally  entitled  to  teach 
only  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th  ^des 
of  the  school,  whereas  others  in  the 
same  school  are  denied  that  right 
and  must  confine  their  efforts  only  to 
ninth  grade  pupils  because  they  hold 
legal  certificates  for  high  school  in- 
stmetion.”  —David  B.  Austin,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


ix)rtunity  that  do  exist  have  been 
strikingly  highlighted  by  the  findings 
of  Selective  Service  with  respect  to 
registrants  rejected  for  failure  to 
pass  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test.  'The  startling  and  distmbing 
fact  is  that  the  number  of  rejections 
on  account  of  failvire  to  pass  the 
Armed  Forces  (^alification  'Test  vary 
among  states  all  the  way  from  one 
man  out  of  fifty  in  Utah  or  Minnesota, 
through  one  in  every  ten  or  eleven  in 
California,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania, 
to  one  of  every  two  in  three  southern 
states.  Even  in  Ohio  one  out  of  eight 
fails  the  test;  in  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  it  is  about  one  in  every  seven. 
From  Delaware  and  Maryland  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  ijne  and  the 
Ohio  River  westward  there  is  not  a 
single  state  whose  rejection  rate  is 
less  than  one  man  or  more  in  every 
five  .  .  .  'The  state  in  which  a  boy  or 
fml  happens  to  reside  may  make  the 
difference  between  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  adequate  raucation  or  the 
stifling  of  potential  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive.”  —Frank  B.  Lindsay,  Asst.  Chief, 
Div.  of  Instruction,  Calif.  State  Dept, 
of  Education. 


“.  .  .  the  comprehensive  Commun¬ 
ity-Junior  College  is  the  new  fron¬ 
tier  in  American  education.  A  com¬ 
plete  training  should  be  given  to  those 
students  who  will  finish  their  period 
of  formal  education  in  the  junior  col¬ 
lege.  'This  training,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  terminal  educa¬ 
tion,  should  be  designed  to  achieve 
occupational  competence,  civic  com¬ 
petence,  social  competence  and  per¬ 
sonal  adequacy.”  —Rosco  CharuUer 
Ingalls,  Director  of  East  Los  Angeles 
Junior  College,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


“There  must  be  a  more  clear-cut  legal 
provision  in  many  states  for  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  junior  high  school  as 
part  of  early  secondary  education.  Not 
only  does  this  imply  to  the  matter  of 
state  support  of  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  program,  but  likewise  concerns 
tbe  matter  of  certification  of  teachers. 
Too  few  of  our  states  make  specific 
provision  for  the  certification  of  junior 
high  school  teachers.  Within  some  of 
our  schools  there  actually  exists  the 


“The  drop-out  problem  continues 
to  baffle  us,  partly  oecause  we  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  the  question, 
‘should  ail  boys  and  girls  mduate 
from  hi^  school?"  I  propose  for  your 
consideration  that  all  young  people 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  should 
either  be  in  school  or  college  or  re^- 
larly  at  woA.  'The  period  of  life 
from  approximately  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
chance.  Any  nation  that  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  dynamic,  profitable,  and  ap¬ 
pealing  experiences  for  its  youth  in 
the  years  immediately  preceding  their 
coming  into  the  full  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  will  sooner  or  later,  in 
one  way  or  another,  pay  the  penalty 
for  neglecting  its  young  pmple  at  the 
most  crucial  perioid  of  their  uves  .  .  . 
Some  day  some  state  will  take  the 
lead  in  enacting  legislation  requiring 
that  every  young  person  must  either 
be  attending  full-tiine  school  or  col¬ 
lege,  or  engaged  in  some  form  of 
military  training  or  re^ilarb'  at  work, 
up  to  21  years  of  age.  —Dr.  Alexan- 
d^  J.  Stoddard,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 
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suggestions.  Some  points;  (1)  investigate  the  source 
of  all  publications,  (2)  check  suitability  of  publica¬ 
tions,  (3)  examine  everything  for  accuracy,  (4)  be 
date  conscious  (some  pamphlets  have  not  been  revised 
for  15  years),  (5)  consider  style,  format,  vocabulary 
level,  and  reader  appeal. 

Mew  service  for  coun.selors:  For  those  in  the 
guidance  field  who  have  limited  time  to  select  books 
and  pamphlets— limited  funds  for  purchasing  them— 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  a 
subscription  service.  A  single  annual  subscription  of 
$5  brings  publications  in  the  guidance  field,  selected 
every  60  days  by  a  special  NVGA  committee. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.  G.  Use  coupon  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal  and  in  the  winter  issue  of  Vocation¬ 
al  Guidance  Quarterly. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Residential  Treatment  Centers  for  Emotionally  Disturbed  Chil¬ 
dren:  A  Listing.  FSA.  Social  Security  Administration,  Chil¬ 
drens  Bureau,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Single  copies  free.  (Lists  35 
institutions  for  residential  treatment,  with  their  admissions 
policies,  plant,  staff,  service  program,  and  fees.) 

Career  Planning  for  High  School  Students,  William  J.  Reilly. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  llOp.  $2.  (A  scientific  pro¬ 
cedure  by  which  the  student  can  himself  determine  the  initial 
step  of  his  career  —  whether  he  is  going  directly  into  a  job,  or 
on  to  college.) 

The  Psychoanalytic  Study  of  the  Child,  Ruth  E.  Eissler,  Anna 
Freud,  Edward  Glover,  and  others.  Vol.  VII.  International 
Universities  Press,  Inc.,  227  W,  13th  St.,  N.Y.  11.  452p.  37.50. 
(Annual  collection  of  psychoanalytic  studies,  theoretical  papers 
and  clinical  reports  by  outstanding  representatives  in  the  field.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


P«pils  arrive  early  to  watch  television  at  the 
Ellen  Semple  school  in  Louisville,  Ky.  A  21-inch  set 
has  been  placed  in  the  gymnasium  for  student  use. 
.  NBC-TV  production  “Today”  is  featured  in  a  before¬ 
school  showing.  As  many  as  100  pupils  sit  on  the  gym 
floor,  watch  as  the  day’s  news  stories,  and  the  people 
behind  the  news,  are  brought  into  their  school.  Teach¬ 
ers,  too,  watch  the  show,  use  programs  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Stand  on  edncational  TV  taken  by  National 
Association  of  Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters  was 
pointed  up  recently  bv  Harold  E.  Fellows,  NARTB 
president.  The  problem  of  relationships  between 
educators  and  broadcasters  is  no  new  one,  Mr.  Fel¬ 
lows  said.  “It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  an  educa¬ 
tional  broadcaster  is  not  engaged  in  commerce  and 
equally  foolish  to  believe  that  a  commercial  broad¬ 
caster  is  not  engaged  in  education.” 

He  outlined  the  Association’s  position  on  educa¬ 
tional,  non-commercial  television  as  follows:  (1)  that 
the  reservation  of  channels  for  educational  stations 
not  be  continued  indefinitely  by  the  FCC;  (2)  that 
educational  TV  stations  be  non-commercial,  and  con¬ 


tinue  on  that  basis  as  long  as  they  are  held  by  educa¬ 
tional  institutions;  (3)  that  safeguards  be  established 
making  it  impossible  for  government  to  influence 
policies  of  such  stations;  (4)  that  applicants  for  educa¬ 
tional  TV  stations  be  required  to  meet  the  same  legal 
and  financial  requirements  that  commercial  licensees 
fulfill. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Planning  Schools  for  Use  of  Audio-Visual  Materials:  A  Series. 
No.  1  Classrooms;  No.  2  Auditoriums.  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  dOj). 
and  36p.  $1  each. 


•  Religion 


Major  religioas  groups  advocate  ideas  com¬ 
patible  with  sound  counseling  techniques.  Walter  M. 
Lifton  points  out,  for  example,  that  Gatholicism,  Juda¬ 
ism,  and  Protestantism  all  measure  the  appropriateness 
of  any  earthly  decision  in  terms  of  ultimate  reward 
after  death.  Man  is  viewed  as  “basically  weak  or 
basically  evil,  needing  direction  from  a  stronger,  more 
intelligent  person.”  Unitarians,  Humanists,  and  Ethi¬ 
cal  Culturists,  on  the  other  hand,  conceive  of  Man  as 
possessing  a  positive  force  which  strives  toward  better 
things.  The  greater  freedom  Man  is  given  to  use  his 
abilities,  the  more  positive  is  the  result.  Counseling 
has  a  place  in  either  framework. 

“To  the  degree  that  the  religions  can  provide  the 
counselor  with  a  way  of  assisting  the  client  to 
achieve  security  and  independence,  to  that  de»ee 
they  are  one  and  the  same,”  points  out  Mr.  Litton. 
When,  however,  religions  foster  dependency  relation¬ 
ships  and  create  anxieties,  they  are  at  cross  purposes 
witn  counseling. 

Althou^  religions  differ  widely,  agreement  exists 
in  several  areas.  Neither  the  priest  nor  the  counselor 
has  the  right  to  advocate  licentious  behavior.  Whether 
limits  are  set  by  God  or  by  one’s  fellow  man,  every¬ 
one’s  action  is  limited. 

“Counseling  and  the  Religious  View  of  Man”  ap¬ 
pears  in  March  Personnel  arid  Guidance  Journal. 

Catholic  high  school  enrollment  has  increased 
each  year  since  1920.  From  1928  to  1950,  enrollment 
went  from  5.7%  to  8.1%  of  total  U.  S.  high  school  en¬ 
rollment.  Diuing  this  22-year  period.  Catholic  high 
school  enrollment  increased  132%.  In  this  same  period, 
public  high  school  enrollment  grew  only  41.7%.  Cath¬ 
olic  high  school  enrollment  has  been  increasing  297% 
of  public  high  school  growth  rate.  Comparative  en¬ 
rollment  fibres  prepared  by  Urban  H.  Fleege  in 
March  Catholic  School  Journal  give  the  following 


picture: 

School  Year 
Ended 

Catholic 

Public 

Non-Catholic 

Non-Public 

Total 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1950 

1960  estin. 

129,838 

241,869 

361,123 

505,572 

910,041 

2,234,805 

4,426,708 

6,635,337 

5,585,000 

7,264,000 

131,013 

131,290 

126,549 

149,428 

174,959 

2,495,656 

4,799,867 

7,123,009 

6,240,000 

8,349,000 
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Estimated  Catholic  high  school  enrollment  for  the 
next  decade  looks  like  this: 


Estimated 

Estimated  Per¬ 
centage  of  Total 
U.S.H.S.  Enrol 

Estimated 

School  Year 

Total 

which  will  be  in 

Cath.  H.  S. 

Ending 

U.S.H.S.  Enrol’ 

Cath.  High  Schools 

Enrollment 

1951 

6,142,000 

9.3 

571,206 

1952 

6,168,000 

9.5 

585,960 

1953 

6,263,000 

9.7 

607,511 

1954 

6,408,000 

9.9 

634,392 

1955 

6,557,000 

10.0 

655,700 

1956 

6,825,000 

10.2 

696,150 

1957 

7,286,000 

10.4 

757,744 

1958 

7,753,000 

10.6 

821,818 

1959 

8,101,000 

10.8 

874,908 

1960 

8,349,000 

10.9 

910,041 

'U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  505,572  pupils  enrolled  in  2,189  Catholic 
high  schools  in  the  school  year  ending  in  1950  were 
taught  by  27,770  teachers.  Religious  or  priest  teach¬ 
ers  outnumbered  lay  teachers  by  five  to  one.  Catholic 
high  schools  graduated  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
students  in  June,  1950. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Function  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Dealing  With  Religion. 
American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  146p.  $2.  (Report  of  the  exploratory  study 
made  bi/  the  Committee  on  Religion  arid  Education.  Data  con¬ 
tributed  by  total  of  3,500  educators  and  1,000  religious  leaders 
representing  all  sections  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  three  major  faith 
groups.  Factual  approach  to  the  problem.) 

‘"Moral  Authority  and  Religious  Sanction,"  R.  Bruce  Raup. 
Teachers  College  Record,  Mar.  1953.  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  (Analysis  of  the  moral  and  religious  as  different  dimen¬ 
sions  of  human  experience.) 


•  Phygieal  Education  and  Health 


To  combat  chronic  malnutrition,  the  diet 
must  be  supplemented  adequately.  A  recent  study 
of  41  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  ten  years 
showed  that  a  diet  supplement  has  little  effect  unless 
it  is  adequate  to  overcome  accumulated  deficiencies. 

The  group  of  children— all  suffering  from  chronic 
malnutrition— were  given  a  supplemehtafy-diet  equiv¬ 
alent  to  three  quarts  of  milk  a  week  for  40  months. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  an  examination  revealed  little 
change  in  rate  of  growth.  Nineteen  of  the  children 
were  then  given  increased  allotments  so  that  they  were 
receiving  the  equivalent  of  12  qiiarts  of  milk  a  week. 
Six  months  later  every  one  of  these  children  showed 
an  80%  increase  in  the  rate  of  bone  maturation.  In 
contrast,  11  of  the  children  who  received  no  supple¬ 
ment  increase  underwent  a  slowing  down  in  their 
rate  of  bone  maturation. 

Study  is  discussed  in  the  current  American  Journal 
of  Diseases  of  Children,  published  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Catalogue.  Natioruil  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Inc.,  1790  Broadway,  N.Y.  19.  12p.  Free.  (Covers  materials 
on  childrens  eyes,  eye  diseases,  films  and  radio  material,  illum¬ 
ination,  partially  seeing  children,  and  many  other  areas.) 


•  VocationdUIndwutriai 


Tnol  control  systems  for  shops  are  discussed 
in  March  American  Vocational  Journal.  Because 
pupils  react  favorably  to  good  order  and  good  house¬ 
keeping  in  their  work  areas,  shop  instructors  should 
aim  for  prominent  display  of  examples  of  orderliness 
and  good  planning.  Some  suggestions:  (1)  place  fixed 
tool  panels,  cabinets,  or  portable  tool  boards  and  tool 
dollies  where  they  are  to  be  used;  (2)  combine  tools 
by  shop  areas  as  far  as  practical;  (3)  group  and  mount 
like  tools  together;  (4)  arrange  sets  of  tools  in  gradu¬ 
ated  order;  (5)  keep  tools  with  loose  handles  in  racks 
or  trays  that  do  not  suspend  them  from  handles;  (6) 
plan  levels  on  racks  to  effect  an  appearance  of  bo¬ 
unce;  (7)  suspend  tools  hung  from  hooks  or  pegs  on 
tool  boards  that  have  a  slightly  backward  slope;  (8) 
see  that  racks,  hooks,  pegs,  and  clips  that  hold  tools 
firmly  are  readily  available  to  the  pupil. 


•  Student  Activities 


*‘*Sapermarket”  for  primary  pupils  provides 
new  educational  experience  in  Indianapolis  school 
59.  Youngsters  learn  how  to  make  over-the-counter 
purchases,  besides  assisting  their  mothers  wiUi  food 
shopping. 

The  store  is  stocked  by  a  neighborhood  market 
proprietor  who  sells  the  supplies  at  cost,  and  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  students.  Children  bring  grocery  lists  with 
them  in  the  morning,  buy  groceries  dvuing  the  last 
period  of  the  day.  Besiaes  learning  business  terms 
and  product  names,  pupils  improve  in  arithmetic  les¬ 
sons  after  only  a  few  shopping  sessions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Youth  Discussion:  Patterns  and  Techniques.  Junior  Town 
Meeting  League,  400  S.  Front  St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio.  32p. 
Free.  (One  of  a  series  published  by  the  league  to  foster  dis¬ 
cussion  of  current  affairs  by  youth.) 

We  Wrote  a  Symphony,  Ruth  Bradley.  C.  C.  Birchard  and 
Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  76p.  $1.50.  (Ac¬ 
count  of  a  project  in  a  San  Jose,  Calif.,  sixth  grade.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Basic  confusion  in  adult  education  arises 
over  conflict  in  beliefs.  Do  adult  students  know  what 
is  best  for  themselves?  Yes,  says  one  group  of  edu¬ 
cators;  no,  says  another. 

Because  adult  education  activities  often  grow  out 
of  institutions  for  educating  youth,  a  holdover  of 
autocratic  policies  remains.  This,  contends  W.  J.  Mc- 
Glothlin  in  February  Adult  Education,  creates  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  let  people  make 
their  choices— even  to  be  ignorant,  if  they  desire. 

Adult  educators  must  be  willing  to  live  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  even  in  education.  Their  role  is  to  act  as  “stand¬ 
bys,”  ready  to  organize,  aid,  assist,  help,  uphold,  but 
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not  direct,  educational  activities.  They  must  hold  fast 
to  a  belief  in  people,  says  Mr.  McGlothlin,  not  to  a 
belief  in  what  they  think  is  good  for  people. 

Ckanee  to  live  io  a  HopI  village  was  offered 
pupils  from  Verde  Valley  Sraool,  Sedona,  Ariz.,  re¬ 
cently.  The  entire  school  \Tsited  Hopi  and  Navajo 
reservations;  five  of  the  pupils  spent  their  time  living 
with  the  Hopi  people,  sharing  their  daily  tasks.  They 
ground  com,  harvested  crops,  attended  dances. 

When  they  returned,  students  wrote  papers  on 
their  experiences  stressing  their  own  particular  areas 
of  research.  One  of  the  highlights:  Hopi  rites  for  a 
sick  man,  held  in  his  own  hogan. 


•  Parent^Teaeher 


Step  from  home  to  nursery  school  is  a  big 

one  for  the  small  child.  Once  he  enters  nursery 
school,  the  child  faces  a  busy  “world  of  peers”  that 
may  create  problems  for  him. 

How  parents  and  nursery  school  directors  can  work 
together  to  make  a  youngster’s  entrance  into  the 
school  world  both  easy  and  happy  is  the  subject  of 
The  Child  Entering  Nursery  School,  by  Joseph  Stein- 
ert,  Edith  Atkins,  and  Theresa  Jackson.  Their  report 
is  based  on  a  three-year  study  at  a  variety  of  schools. 

Important  points:  a  mother  who  can  should  stay 
with  the  chilcf  at  school  until  he  is  ready  to  let  her  go; 
teachers  must  study  the  child’s  background  and  home 
routine,  adjust  his  experience  in  the  light  of  these. 

The  booklet  may  be  ordered  from  Council  Child 

Development  Center,  227  E.  59th  St.,  N.  Y.  22. 36p.  50c. 


•  Buiiding  and  Equipment 


Thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  each  year 
by  the  trial  and  error  approach  to  school  building  con¬ 
struction.  Needed:  a  broad  program  of  school  build¬ 
ing  research  involving  architects,  educators,  and  peo¬ 
ple  in  allied  fields. 

Stopgap  measure  is  to  engage  schools  of  architec- 
tvtfe  to  conduct  field  research  based  on  specific  local 
building  problems.  Right  now,  these  schools  are  doing 
very  little  in  this  field.  School  Executive  reports  a 
survey  of  schools  of  architecture  which  shows  only  2% 
actively  engaged  in  experimental  research  on  school 
building  construction  problems.  Yet,  17%  were  rai- 
dering  some  sort  of  professional  services  to  school 
people  in  determining  building  standards  or  in  plan¬ 
ning  college  or  school  building  programs. 

Questions  research  can  answer:  What  is  the  impact 
of  varying  sizes  and  types  of  stmetures  on  emotional 
environment  of  children?  Can  a  building  be  designed 
to  accommodate  different  groups  from  mursery  school 
through  adults?  How  can  cost  of  construction  be  less¬ 
ened  and  at  the  same  time  usefulness  be  increased? 
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IVete  CloMMrootH  ilffaf«rial 

For  Vocational  Teachers  .  .  .  new,  full-color 
filmstrip  series  covers  Woodworking.  Titles:  “De¬ 
sign  in  Wood,”  “Hardwood  Lumb^ng,”  “Hard¬ 
wood  Processing,”  "Finishing  —  1,"  “Finishing  — 
2,”  “Safety  in  me  Shop.”  Complete  series  in  file- 
type  container:  $31.50.  Write  Audio-Visual  Div., 
Popular  Science  Publishing  Co.,  353  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 

Little  Girls  Will  Like  .  .  .  The  Little  BaUet 
Dancer,  by  Monica  Stirling.  Set  in  France,  story 
carries  a  warm  feeUng  of  French  family  life. 
Charming  illustrations.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep¬ 
ard,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  61p.  $2.50.  Under  10. 

Little  Boys  Will  Like  ...  Mu  Friend  Johnnu, 
by  Vana  Earle.  Rhythmic,  half-rhyming  text  teus 
what  happens  when  good  friends  fall  out.  Color¬ 
ful  illustrations.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  419 
4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $2.  Under  8. 

Safe  Use  of  Tools  ...  is  stressed  in  National 
Commission  on  Safety  Education  poster  series. 
Fifth  in  the  series  is  now  available.  One  side  of 
the  17”  X  22”  poster  features  tools  children  can 
use  skillfully:  saw,  hammer,  brace  and  bit,  screw¬ 
driver.  Reverse  side  deals  with  safe  handling  of 
classroom  implements:  pencils,  scissors,  compasses, 
chairs.  Order  from  the  Commission,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  10c.  Also  available: 
descriptions  of  earlier  posters. 

Miracle  Under  Foot  ...  is  free,  16-minute  sound 
film  that  vrill  interest  home  economics  classes. 
Contains  helpful  hints  for  redecorating  the  home. 
Not  available  for  groups  below  the  senior  high 
level.  Order  from  Ideal  Pictures  Corpmation,  6.5 
E.  South  Water  Street,  Chicago  1,  Ill. 

When  Read  by  Their  Authors  . . .  literary  woiks 
take  on  new  simificance.  The  Caedmon  series  of 
33-1/3  long  playing  records  brinn  such  out¬ 
standing  names  as  Tennessee  Williams,  Dylan 
Thomas,  Archibald  Macleish,  Katherine  Anne 
Porter,  Thomas  Mann  ...  all  reading  their  own 
material.  Prices  range  from  $3.95  to  $4.95  for 
each  long  playing  record.  Write  Film  Publishers, 
Inc.,  25  Broad  St.,  N.Y.  4. 

Filmed  in  Europe  .  .  .  “The  Ugly  Duckling”  pro¬ 
vides  background  for  reading  and  eimression  ac¬ 
tivities  among  primary  grade  children.  Hans 
Christian  Anderson’s  fairy  tale  comes  alive  in  rich, 
authentic  settings.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South 
Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Color:  $100;  black  and 
white:  $50.  Both  with  sound. 

Treasury  of  Facts  .  .  .  about  the  nation’s  Capi¬ 
tal. .  Shrines  of  the  Republic,  by  Edward  Boyldn, 
contains  hundreds  of  entertaining  questions  and 
answers  concerning  Presidents  .  .  .  die  White 
House  .  .  .  Congress  ...  the  Capital  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Press,  2153  Florida  Ave.,  Wash.  8,  D.  C. 
76p.  $1. 

For  City  or  Rural  Schools  ...  a  complete  ser¬ 
ies  on  life  in  the  city.  Written  for  lower  and 
middle  elementary  grades,  books  are  especially 
useful  for  retarded  children.  Ten  titles,  including 
Big  City  Fun,  Big  City  Transportation,  Big  City 
Water,  Big  City  Workers.  Foliett  Publishing  Co., 
1257  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5. 
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